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Introduction 
The Problem of the Messianic Secret 


CHRISTOPHER TUCKETT 


It is a well-known feature of the gospel tradition, especially of the 
Gospel of Mark, that Jesus is frequently portrayed as seeking to 
maintain an element of secrecy about his own person and work. 
This feature is usually known today as the "messianic secret", a 
term which derives from W. Wrede's classic study of this aspect of 
the Gospels.' As a result of this work, Wrede has been described 
as the forerunner of form criticism and redaction criticism,” and in 
terms of method, the influence of his book has continued right up 
to the present day.’ However, the details of some of his individual 
arguments are now questioned, and with regard to the messianic 
secret itself, there is still no unanimity about its correct interpreta- 
tion.’ It seems therefore desirable to set the various views represented 
in this collection of essays in context by giving a brief history of 
research into the messianic secret. 

Prior to Wrede's work, few nineteenth-century critics had seen 
any difficulties in using the Gospels to rediscover an earthly Jesus, 
unencumbered by later ecclesiastical dogma. The earlier studies of 
Holtzmann and others® had convinced the majority of scholars of 
the literary priority of Mark's Gospel. However, this was then often 
taken as an indication of Mark's historical reliability.’ In particular, 
discussion of the secrecy texts in Mark was assumed to concern only 
the historical question of why Jesus might have enjoined secrecy on 
others. The most frequent answer was that Jesus was seeking to 
avoid popular ideas of messiahship with their political overtones. 
A number of "lives of Jesus" were written, all based for their 
chronology on the Marcan outline, and many of these centred on 
the idea of Jesus’ gradual revelation to others of his own basic 
conviction that he was the Messiah. Jesus became conscious that 
he was the Messiah at his baptism, but in the first stage of his 
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ministry he kept this secret. When the demoniacs recognized him, 
Jesus ordered them not to spread their knowledge to others so that 
the correct evaluation of his person might develop gradually in 
peoples’ minds. Slowly the disciples did become aware of Jesus’ true 
identity, this growth in understanding reaching its climax in Peter's 
confession at Caesarea Philippi. This marked a great turning point 
in Jesus’ ministry, and inaugurated a new period when Jesus had 
to try to free the disciples from Jewish nationalistic ideas of messiah- 
ship and to teach them about the necessity of his suffering. Jesus 
still kept his identity hidden from the crowds until his miracles led 
to public recognition (cf. Mark 10:47), and finally Jesus accepted 
the crowds' acclamation of him as the messianic king at the entry 
into Jerusalem. Jesus acknowledged his messiahship publicly before 
the high priest and was crucified as "King of the Jews".® 

Basic to this type of reconstruction is the idea of development, with 
a chronology very heavily dependent on Mark's account. Some of 
the weaknesses and inadequacies of these "lives" were devastatingly 
exposed by A. Schweitzer in his magisterial survey, The Quest of 
the Historical Jesus. Schweitzer showed how much each author had 
read into his reconstruction details which were not there in the 
Gospels, and in doing so had made a Jesus in his own image. 
Schweitzer's fundamental criticism of these reconstructions was that 
they failed to take seriously the vital element in Jesus’ life, viz. 
eschatology. Eschatology was not a dispensable "husk" which could 
be discarded to get back to a true "kernel" of Jesus' teaching about 
the universal fatherhood of God. Rather, Jesus was a strange figure 
of first-century Judaism whose life was dominated by the belief that 
the final, eschatological events were about to break in and bring an 
end to the present world order. Thus, according to Schweitzer, Jesus 
sent out the twelve on a lightning preaching tour to warn others, 
not expecting that they would return before the End (cf. Matt. 
10:23). However, events did not bear out Jesus’ expectations: the 
disciples did return with no sign of the End coming. So Jesus decided 
to go to Jerusalem in order to take upon himself the "messianic 
woes", which were the necessary prelude to the coming of the new 
age. and thus force the arrival of the Kingdom. 

Schweitzer's theories, which make Jesus into something of a dis- 
appointed apocalyptic fanatic, will not be repeated here in detail. 
What should be observed, however, is that Schweitzer's own re- 
construction of the life of Jesus was based on precisely the same 
methodological presuppositions as those of the older nineteenth- 
century critics. For Schweitzer too had a basic trust in the chronology 
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of the Gospels: Mark's historical sequence, if suitably expanded by 
the Matthean discourses, was basically accurate and could be used 
to reconstruct the course of Jesus’ ministry. His objection to the 
older critics was merely that their reconstructions were bad ones, 
failing to give due weight to the importance of eschatology in Jesus’ 
life and work. His criticisms did nothing to suggest that the whole 
enterprise of producing a developmental life of Jesus was inherently 
impossible. Such a claim is implied by Wrede's book, and it is this 
which makes his work so important.’ 

One of Wrede's concerns was the question of whether Jesus saw 
himself as Messiah (1971, 1), but it was not this that formed the 
starting point, or even the major part, of his discussion. Rather, 
Wrede started with the Gospel of Mark, and with the way in which 
it had been used by nineteenth-century critics to produce a "life of 
Jesus". Wrede said that one's primary aim must be to find the 
meaning and intention of Mark himself, before jumping too hastily 
to conclusions about the underlying history (1971, 5f).'° Wrede, like 
Schweitzer, pointed out how much had to be read into Mark's 
account before it could yield any neat developmental story. The 
theory that Jesus wanted to purify Jewish ideas of messiahship is 
nowhere hinted at in Mark (1971, 15). The secrecy commands fail 
to fit any scheme of either a gradual growth in understanding by 
the disciples, or a gradual revelation by Jesus: the theory that Jesus 
kept his identity secret initially founders on Jesus' explicit claim to 
be the Son of Man at the start of his ministry (1971, 18; cf. Mark 
2:10,28);'' the confession at Caesarea Philippi can scarcely be the 
result of a steady growth in understanding by the disciples, since 
immediately prior to this they are still as blind as ever (8:15ff) and 
afterwards they remain equally blind (1971, 16). Any idea that 
Caesarea Philippi formed a great turning-point in Jesus’ ministry, 
with Jesus then starting to teach the disciples about the necessity of 
the passion, founders on what Wrede saw as a clear prediction of 
the passion already in the bridegroom saying (2:19f), so that the 
passion predictions (8:31; 9:31; 10:33) cannot be seen as introducing 
any new teaching (1971, 21). Wrede thus rejected the old develop- 
mental view of the life of Jesus as having no real support in Mark's 
Gospel. Rather, Mark's whole presentation was dominated by the 
idea of secrecy, and this could not be satisfactorily explained away 
by any theory of a growth in understanding, or a steady process of 
revelation. 

Wrede proceeded to analyse the various elements in Mark which, 
he claimed, were associated with the secrecy motif, and in this he 
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included a very large number of features from Mark. There were 
Jesus’ explicit commands to silence addressed to the demons (1:25,34; 
3:12), to those who had witnessed the miracles (1:43f; 5:43; 7:36; 
8:26) and to the disciples (8:30; 9:9); Wrede also included instances 
where Jesus tried to keep his whereabouts a secret (7:24; 9:30f) as 
well as the attempt by others to silence Bartimaeus (10:47f) (1971, 
34ff). These injunctions to silence had been analysed individually 
by earlier critics, and different explanations for each had been sug- 
gested: Jesus might have banned the demons from speaking because 
they were not on the side of God; Jesus did not wish to have a 
reputation as a miracle worker; Jesus wanted to avoid false ideas of 
messiahship, etc. For Wrede these were all unsatisfactory, primarily 
because such individual explanations could at best only deal with 
part of the evidence, and the stereotyped form of this feature in 
Mark suggested that the evidence should all be explained in the 
same way (1971, 37). Wrede then examined the secrecy charges in 
great detail, and argued that they were all unhistorical. For example, 
the injunction to silence after the raising of a girl assumed to be 
dead (5:43) could not possibly be taken seriously (1971, 50f). Thus 
he claimed that all these commands were later additions to the 
tradition. 

Wrede also included with the secrecy charges the feature which 
he called "cryptic speech": e.g., there are instances in Mark where 
Jesus gives private instruction to only a few people, and some 
miracles are performed with only a chosen few watching (1971, 53ff, 
cf. Mark 1:29ff,35; 5:40; 7:17; 10:10). In these cases Wrede was 
undecided about the question of historicity. However, a clearer case 
seems to be provided by the so-called "theory of parables", by which 
Mark's account appears to make Jesus teach in parables in order 
deliberately to hide his meaning from the crowds (1971, 56ff, cf. 
Mark 4:10-13; 4:33f). Here Wrede claimed that this could not pos- 
sibly be historical, since Jesus had never used parables to obscure 
his message but only to illuminate it (1971, 62, appealing to the 
work of Jiilicher on the parables). Further, since this feature of 
Mark was to be taken with the other secrecy charges where the issue 
was Jesus’ identity as Messiah, Wrede felt justified in interpreting 
the "mystery" of 4:11 in the same way: the "mystery" which is 
withheld from the outside world is the recognition of Jesus’ messiah- 
ship (1971, 60). 

Wrede found the key to all these secrecy passages in the command 
after the transfiguration, ordering the three disciples to remain silent 
about what they had seen until after the resurrection (9:9). Wrede 
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claimed that this time limit was intended to apply to all the secrecy 
charges: 


During his earthly life Jesus' messiahship is absolutely a secret and is 
supposed to be such; no one apart from the confidants ofJesus is supposed 
to learn about it; with the resurrection, however, its disclosure ensues. 
This is in fact the crucial idea, the underlying point of Mark's entire 
approach (1971, 68). 


Wrede applied the same explanation to the theory of the use of 
parables too: the veiling of their meaning was only temporary, and 
this in turn suggested the true interpretation of 4:21f, which Wrede 
took as a reference to the revelation of the true meaning of the 
parables "after the resurrection" (1971, 71, Wrede's italics). 

Wrede claimed that another theme closely related to the explicit 
injunctions to silence and the statement about the purpose of 
parables was the motif of the failure of the disciples to understand 
Jesus. Here again Wrede rejected the old view that Jesus had tried 
to teach his disciples gradually. The passion predictions, he claimed, 
were all unhistorical, since their detailed prophecies, corresponding 
so precisely to subsequent events, looked like later Christian 
creations; in any case the fact that the disciples seemed to have been 
totally unprepared for Jesus' death implied that they had not received 
any prior instruction (1971, 82ff). There was no evidence of any 
progression in understanding by the disciples, since they remained 
totally uncomprehending throughout Jesus’ ministry.” Further, the 
motif as it appeared in Mark depended on Mark's literary composi- 
tion (cf. 8:17, referring to the literary details of the feeding miracles) 
and hence could not be historical (1971, 104f). 

Thus Wrede's conclusion was that all the various aspects of the 
secrecy theory in Mark were unhistorical. All the secrecy elements 
in Mark were later additions to the tradition, and reflected the view 
that "real knowledge of what Jesus is only begins with his resurrec- 
tion” (1971, 114). 

Wrede also considered various elements in Mark which appeared 
to contradict the secrecy theme: e.g. the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen is understood (12:12), and sometimes Jesus' commands 
for silence are disobeyed (1:45; 7:36f). However, Wrede claimed that 
these were no real problem for his theory. Jesus' life story must 
have been considered worth telling, and hence the veil of secrecy 
could not have been drawn totally over it. Thus, to a certain extent, 
it was inevitable that concealment and revelation should coexist 
(1971, 124ff). 
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As far as the origin of the secrecy motifs was concerned, Wrede 
stated quite categorically that these were not due to Mark himself 
(1971. 145)."* The various motifs in Mark were too variegated in 
nature to be the work ofa single individual (1971, 145).’° Although 
Mark may have agreed with the ideas, they must have originated 
in the larger circles which influenced him. 

After considering the secrecy motifs as they appear in the other 
three Gospels. Wrede offered an explanation for the origin of the 
secret in Mark. He suggested that the clue to the whole phenomenon 
was to be found in what he thought was a very primitive Christian 
belief that Jesus only became Messiah at the resurrection (1971, 
215ff, referring to Acts 2:36; Rom. 1:4; Phil. 2:6ff). However, subse- 
quent Christian reflection led to the rise of the belief that Jesus’ 
earthly life had also been messianic. Wrede therefore suggested that 
the secrecy motifs were the result of the coming together of these 
two views, so that Jesus’ life was now described as messianic, but 
with the proviso that this could only be made public after the resur- 
rection. 


It (the secret) can be characterised as the after-effect of the view that the 
resurrection is the beginning of the mcssiahship at a time when the life of 
Jesus was already being filled materially with messianic content. (1971, 
229) 


Similarly, Mark's picture of the disciples’ failure to understand Jesus 
was a reflection of the revolution in their thinking which the appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus caused in them. 

One corollary which Wrede drew from his historical explanation 
of the secret was that, if his theory was correct, then the secret could 
only have arisen at a time when no explicit messianic claims by Jesus 
were known. Thus Wrede claimed that his analysis gave "a positive 
historical testimony for the idea that Jesus actually did not give 
himself out as messiah" (1971, 230). 

Wrede's book has been significant out of all proportion to its 
size. Whether one agrees with his detailed theories or not, he opened 
the way to seeing the Gospels as reflecting the beliefs of the early 
Church, quite as much as reflecting the historical career of Jesus. 
Nevertheless, his work was by no means universally accepted. Per- 
haps the most controversial aspect of his total theory was his asser- 
tion that Jesus had made no messianic claims, and many thought 
that Wrede's thesis could be refuted, at least in part, by pointing 
to messianic elements embedded in the tradition.’ Such a criticism 
does not really deal with Wrede's case. His theory was primarily an 
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analysis of Mark's Gospel, seeking to show that the secrecy elements 
were secondary intrusions into the story. His conclusions about the 
lack ofany messianic claim by Jesus was only a corollary tentatively 
drawn from his attempt to explain the origin of the secrecy motifs. 
Showing this corollary to be false might show that Wrede's historical 
explanation was mistaken; but that does not, and cannot, of itself 
discredit his analysis of Mark's Gospel.” 

One of Wrede's earliest critics was Schweitzer, who included a 
discussion of Wrede's book at the end of his Quest of the Historical 
Jesus (328ff). Schweitzer had already published his own theories 
about the life of Jesus (Schweitzer, 1925), and in his later work he 
saw no reason to revise his opinions, and indeed he took the oppor- 
tunity to compare and contrast his own views with those of Wrede. 
Schweitzer agreed with Wrede in rejecting the psychologizing 
approach of the nineteenth-century critics. He agreed that the text 
should be taken as it stood. He agreed too that Mark's text appeared 
to be full of conflicting elements, which he described as reflecting 
two basic ideas, one natural and one dogmatic (1954, 335). Further, 
the secrecy motif was an integral part of the dogmatic element in 
the tradition. However, at this point, Schweitzer and Wrede parted 
company. For Wrede, the "dogmatic" element was all unhistorical, 
and Schweitzer described this view as "thorough-going scepticism". 
For. Schweitzer himself, the dogmatic element was historical and to 
be explained from the eschatological outlook which dominated Jesus’ 
life and work. Schweitzer labelled his solution "thorough-going 
eschatology", and claimed that his and Wrede's views were the only 
possible ones: "tertium non datur" (1954, 335). 

Schweitzer criticized Wrede by referring to various features in the 
life of Jesus which were messianic, e.g. the triumphal entry and the 
confession before the high priest (1954, 339). Further, he pointed 
to the difficulty of explaining how the resurrection itself could have 
given rise to the belief that Jesus was the Messiah: claims that John 
the Baptist had been raised did not necessarily carry with them any 
claim that he was the Messiah (1954, 343). Thus Schweitzer looked 
for the origin of the secrecy charges in Jesus’ own life. He claimed 
that Jesus knew himself to be the Messiah, but that his messiahship 
was understood in wholly futurist terms. Jesus thus had to keep his 
identity hidden since his messiahship would only be fully realized 
in the future when the Kingdom of God came (1925, 185ff). Jesus 
spoke of his future role as that of the "Son of Man", referring to 
the time when the Messiah would come as Judge (1925, 191). For 
others, Jesus and the Son of Man were two different people; 
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the fact that they were the same was what constituted Jesus' secret 
(1925, 191f). It was this secret which Peter unwittingly stumbled on 
at Caesarea Philippi as a result of what he had seen at the transfigura- 
tion (Schweitzer was forced to rearrange the Marcan chronology at 
this point [1925, 174ff; 1954, 380ff]). Thus before the secret could 
be divulged too widely, Jesus had to go to Jerusalem to force the 
arrival of the Kingdom by himself undergoing the messianic woes. 
Jesus was betrayed to the authorities by Judas, the content of what 
Judas betrayed being the secret itself: Judas told the Jewish leaders 
that Jesus had identified himself as the coming Messiah (1925, 216f). 
Thus Jesus was condemned to death for the blasphemy of claiming 
to be Messiah. 

The weaknesses of Schweitzer's position are clear today. His re- 
liance on the synoptic chronology has been vitiated by the work of 
the form critics. Further, Schweitzer can scarcely be said to have 
been true to his own avowed principles of taking the text as it stands 
and not reading between the lines (cf. his rearrangement of the 
transfiguration story, or his claim to know what it was that Judas 
betrayed). So too form criticism has shown that the early Church 
did adapt the tradition as it was handed on in a way which Schweitzer 
rejected almost a priori (1954, 338). 

Nevertheless, if Schweitzer's total theory has found little support, 
several details of his arguments against Wrede have been used by 
others. Among these is the argument that the resurrection is in- 
sufficient in itself to explain the rise of the belief that Jesus was the 
Messiah.'* In Germany several of the early critics of Wrede agreed 
with Schweitzer in seeing the origin of the secrecy motifs in the life 
of Jesus, even if some were prepared to admit that the secrecy theory 
might have been secondarily expanded in the tradition. For example, 
J. Weiss and Wernle both conceded that some of the secrecy elements 
were secondary,” but claimed that the basic idea could be traced 
back to Jesus' own ministry. Wernle claimed that some of the secrecy 
charges were due to Jesus' desire to preach about God and the things 
of God, rather than about himself (1917, 334). For Weiss, some of 
the secrecy charges were intelligible in the life of Jesus and reflected 
the belief, common to Jesus and the earliest Church, that Jesus' 
messiahship was futurist, i.e. Jesus would become Messiah at a future 
date (for the earliest Church this was the resurrection) (1903, 45ff). 
Thus not all the secrecy charges in the tradition were unhistorical. 
In particular, Weiss claimed that the command to silence in 1:25 
was probably historical, even though he conceded that the general 
statements in 1:34 and 3:1 If might be secondary (1903, 53,146f).”” 
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Weiss also claimed that the command to silence after Peter's con- 
fession (8:30) was historical, and he adopted the traditional theory 
that Jesus was here seeking to avoid political ideas popularly 
associated with messiahship.” 

In England, opposition to Wrede was far more unequivocal in 
asserting that the secrecy elements in the tradition stemmed from 
Jesus. Schweitzer's results, which affirmed the historicity of the 
gospel narratives, were generally found to be more acceptable than 
the radical scepticism about the question of historicity which Wrede's 
results seemed to offer.” The most influential attack was that of 
Sanday (1907, 70-6). Sanday's language was intemperate,” but 
effective: indeed one modern writer could even say that "Sanday 
said all that really needs to be said about Wrede".” However, San- 
day's only real argument of substance was the argument of the 
inadequacy of the resurrection to explain the rise of the belief that 
Jesus was the Messiah. Sanday's own explanation of the secrecy 
elements in the Gospels changed over the years. In an article in 
1904, he adopted the traditional view that Jesus was modifying the 
popular idea of messiahship, . from one involving military warfare 
to one of suffering service.” In his later lectures of 1907, Sanday 
inclined more to Schweitzer's idea of Jesus' messiahship being partly 
futurist: the secrecy charges reflected Jesus' reserve about making 
messianic claims, since "although He was the Messiah, the time for 
entering upon His full Messianic functions was not yet" (1907, 119). 
And this idea that messiahship involves a future role, or at least an 
as yet uncompleted task, has been supported by others since Sanday 
as explaining Jesus’ reserve about himself.” 

By far the most common explanation of at least part of the secrecy 
complex in Mark amongst those who would trace its origin back 
to Jesus himself has been the traditional view that Jesus wished to 
reinterpret the popular idea of messiahship, and to avoid any political 
overtones inherent in the title.” Such a theory runs into difficulties 
as a comprehensive treatment of Wrede's case. It involves a certain 
amount of reading between the lines: Mark himself gives no sug- 
gestion explicitly that the title "Messiah" needed modification before 
being acceptable to Jesus. Wrede himself had already pointed out 
that a more natural way for Jesus to have proceeded would have 
been to have given some explicit teaching on the subject rather than 
simply enjoining silence.” Further, such an explanation can only 
apply to some of the texts considered by Wrede. It might be appro- 
priate in explaining the secrecy charge at 8:30,” but not in explaining 
other passages, e.g. the commands to silence after miracles. Thus 
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many who adopt this type of explanation for 8:30 have to give 
different explanations for other secrecy texts.*° 

Others have seen the secret in more comprehensive terms within the 
life of Jesus. For Schniewind, the secret was not something confined 
to single verses: rather, it underlay every synoptic pericope (1963, 
56; cf. Taylor. 1954). Schniewind explicitly took up the ideas of 
Bultmann who had presented the picture of Jesus as the prophet of 
the End-time whose message signified the presence of the eschato- 
logical time of salvation (Bultmann, 1951, 3-32). For Bultmann this 
implicitly involved a Christology.*! Schniewind turned this round 
and identified this implicit Christology with the messianic secret. 
Thus the secret consisted of the fact that eschatology had now 
become joyfully present in Jesus’ own proclamation, in his call to 
repentance and in his offer of forgiveness (1952, 6). Yet the one 
who brings the offer of the presence of the Kingdom is the non-royal 
Messiah coming with the powerless word. "The secret of the reign 
of God is the secret of the word" (1952, 10). Nevertheless, despite 
the force of much of what is said about Jesus here, this does not 
really tackle the question of why the secrecy motifs appear in the 
way they do in Mark, apparently often in editorial, rather than 
traditional, passages. 

Not unrelated to Schniewind's approach was that of Lohmeyer, 
who also saw the secret as underlying the whole tradition. He too 
traced the idea back to Jesus himself, but admitted that Mark had 
developed the idea considerably.” For Lohmeyer, Jesus was both 
an ordinary man among men, and also the Son of Man, the eschato- 
logical bringer of salvation. The messianic secret is the result of the 
juxtaposition of these two radically different roles in the person of 
Jesus. In Jesus, the Son of Man has become man and hence there 
is an inherent duality in Jesus of hidden and revealed, exalted and 
lowly, divine and human. Any such duality in the tradition led 
Lohmeyer to interpret the text in terms of a Son of Man Christo- 
logy.* But as Son of Man, Jesus is still essentially part of the divine 
realm rather than the human, and as such he is opposed by this 
world and finally rejected.” Thus Lohmeyer reinterpreted the 
"messianic" secret as a "Son of Man" secret. However, he never 
really developed his theories about how the secret was seen by Mark. 
Further, there was a basic assumption in his work that when what 
is eschatological, or other-worldly, enters human history, it must 
take the form of a hidden reality (cf. Sjöberg, 1955, 122f) and this 
is by no means easy to maintain in the light of Jewish apocalyptic 
ideas in general. 
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At this point the work of Sjöberg becomes important. Sjöberg, 
like Lohmeyer, sought to find the roots of the secrecy motifs in the 
Son of Man title, but he went further in trying to show why Jesus 
as Son of Man must be a hidden figure. Like Lohmeyer, Sjöberg 
conceded that Mark might have developed some of the secrecy 
elements in the tradition, but the fundamental idea went back to 
Jesus himself and to the ideas associated with the title Son of Man 
which he adopted (246). Sjöberg claimed that the idea of hiddenness 
was inherent in Jewish apocalyptic beliefs about the Son of Man- 
Messiah. He referred to the idea, found in some later rabbis, of the 
Messiah living on earth, hidden and unrecognized (72-80). Although 
the evidence for this was late (post-Christian), Sjöberg claimed that 
these examples showed how the concept of a hidden Messiah could 
arise within Judaism (82). A closer parallel to the gospel accounts 
was to be found in the apocalyptic figure of the Son of Man. The 
Jewish evidence, especially 1 Enoch and 4 Ezra, showed a basic idea 
of the Son of Man as a heavenly being who would remain hidden 
until revealed to all at the eschaton (48f). There was too the general 
belief that, although apocalyptic secrets would be fully revealed at 
the end of time, God had already revealed these secrets to a chosen 
few (1ff). This then was the background for the secrecy elements in 
the Gospels: Jesus on earth was the Son of Man, but he was only 
revealed as such to a chosen few, whilst from the rest of the world 
he must remain hidden. 

Sjéberg's theories have not gone uncriticized.°° The idea of a 
hidden Messiah on earth is not attested prior to the 2nd century 
A.D.” The dates of 1 Enoch and 4 Ezra may also provide a problem 
if these writings are to be used as evidence of pre-Christian ideas.** 
But in any case, the Son of Man in 1 Enoch and 4 Ezra differs 
significantly from the Gospels' presentation in that in the former 
the Son of Man remains inactive in heaven, whereas in the latter 
Jesus is active on earth.” There is thus no real parallel to the idea 
of a Son of Man, or Messiah, hidden but active on earth prior to 
the eschaton. Moreover, the secrecy charges in Mark are, almost 
without exception, quite separate from references to Jesus as Son 
of Man; rather the two strands in Mark, ie. secrecy and Son of 
Man, seem unrelated. 

This then is a brief survey of some of the attempts to deal with 
Wrede's case by locating the origin of the secrecy elements in Mark's 
Gospel in the ministry of Jesus himself. The most forceful modern 
presentation of the view that the secret is basically historical is the 
article of Dunn reprinted here, where Dunn seeks to give a broader 
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justification for the theory that Jesus was seeking to modify tradi- 
tional ideas of messiahship, by referring to a wider selection of texts 
than just the secrecy charges themselves. However, in all these 
attempts to deal with the messianic secret, it still remains question- 
able whether Wrede's case has been met on its own terms, viz. as 
an analysis of Mark. How do the secrecy elements function for 
Mark, and why do the secrecy charges appear in the redactional 
strand of the Gospel?” E.g., Dunn allows the possibility of a re- 
dactional secrecy motif in 1:34 and 3:11f, but he does not develop 
this further.*' The significance which Mark saw in the secret still 
therefore requires an explanation.” 

Wrede's book has always been more favourable received in 
Germany than in England. In England, discussion has often centred 
on the question of historicity, and many have been content to trace 
the secrecy elements back to Jesus himself. In Germany, since the 
rise of form criticism, there has always been a greater willingness 
to accept some, if not all, of Wrede's evidence as indicating the 
existence of secondary elements in the tradition. In particular, the 
form critics Bultmann and Dibelius accepted much of Wrede's 
theory, even though some of the details were changed significantly. 

Bultmann adopted Wrede's theory enthusiastically. Indeed he 
believed that the theory proved quite conclusively that Jesus had 
never claimed to be Messiah. (See especially his 1919 article.) 
Although always claiming to be adopting Wrede's results in tola, 
Bultmann made one significant alteration in that he assumed that 
the secrecy theory was due to Mark himself, whereas Wrede had 
claimed that it was pre-Marcan.*’ Many have agreed with this altera- 
tion to Wrede's original theory. However, this then creates difficulties 
for Wrede's explanation about the origin of the secret, as stemming 
from the juxtaposition of a non-messianic and a messianic view of 
Jesus’ earthly life. For Mark himself seems unaware of a non- 
messianic view, and hence Wrede's historical explanation requires 
modification.“ However the need for such a modification was not 
recognized by Bultmann himself. Bultmann endorsed Dibelius’ de- 
scription of Mark's Gospel as a "book of secret epiphanies", and 
he characterized Mark as "the union of the Hellenistic kerygma 
about Christ ... with the tradition of the story of Jesus" (1963, 
347f). This assertion by Bultmann, if taken very broadly, has been 
extremely influential, as we shall see. 

Dibelius too endorsed Wrede's theory in some respects, although 
he also made some modifications. He claimed that the number of 
features which Wrede had included from Mark should be reduced. 
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E.g., the withdrawal of Jesus from the crowds to perform miracles 
(cf. 5:40; 7:33; 8:23) is nothing to do with the messianic secret but 
is simply a standard feature in such miracle stories (Dibelius, 93f); 
on the other hand, the injunctions to silence after the miracles are 
part of Mark's messianic secret (73f). Like Bultmann, Dibelius 
ascribed the secrecy theory to Mark's own redaction, but he inter- 
preted it differently. For Dibelius, its origin lay in Mark's concern 
to explain the fact that Jesus' messiahship had not been universally 
recognized. Mark used the secret to show 


why He was not recognized as Messiah by the people and why He was 
opposed, despised, and finally sent to the cross. In this way the gospel 
of Mark was written as a book of secret epiphanies (230). 


This is one of the classic presentations of the so-called "apologetic" 
explanation of the secret, i.e. seeing it as a device to explain to later 
readers Jesus’ conspicuous lack of success. It is a type of explanation 
which has always had considerable support, and is represented in 
this volume by the contribution of T. A. Burkill.*° 

However, as an explanation of all the secrecy elements in Mark 
as assembled by Wrede, the apologetic theory is not entirely satis- 
factory. Wrede himself said that he considered the theory at first, 
but rejected it on the grounds that Mark's presentation of the secret 
"at no point awakens the impression that in this we are dealing with 
an apologetic evasion" (1971, 226).”’ Above all the apologetic theory 
fails to account for the element of revelation which exists alongside 
the element of secrecy in Mark. The commands to silence are some- 
times broken (1:45, 7:36f); and Jesus' condemnation to death in 
Mark is not the result of any secrecy being imposed: on the contrary, 
it is precisely due to the veil of secrecy being lifted (14:6If). Thus 
Jesus’ lack of success cannot be due simply to lack of knowledge 
on the part of the crowds and the Jewish authorities arising from 
the secrecy charges: for Mark's own presentation shows that such 
knowledge was at times available to others. The apologetic theory 
can provide a good explanation for the saying about the purpose 
of parables in 4:11f, but the conjunction of messianic revelation 
with messianic secrecy is more difficult.** 

Ifthen the breaking of the secret causes difficulty for the apologetic 
theory, it was precisely this which formed the basis for the interpreta- 
tion of H. J. Ebeling, in what is sometimes called the "epiphanic" 
interpretation of the secret. Ebeling claimed that Mark's Gospel is 
to be understood as primarily kerygmatic, i.e. as an expression of 
the kerygma in Mark's day. Attempts to use the Gospel to discover 
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anything about the underlying history of Jesus' own ministry are 
simply inappropriate to the nature of the gospel material. The mes- 
sianic secret must therefore also be interpreted in terms of the 
kerygma. As far as Mark was concerned, there was no question but 
that Jesus' life was seen as messianic, as the epiphany of the Son 
of God. Hence there was no possibility that any of the secrecy 
elements could be trying to hide this fact. Thus these elements were 
all interpreted by Ebeling as literary devices which simply highlight 
the glory of Jesus and stress the epiphanic nature of the events 
concerned. So, for example, the main point in the commands to 
silence is not the commands themselves; rather the stress is on the 
way in which such commands are repeatedly broken, and the com- 
mands simply highlight the irresistible way in which Jesus' fame 
spread (115ff). Similarly, the failure of the disciples to understand 
Jesus' teaching is merely a stylistic device which conveys to the 
reader the idea of the transcendent nature of the revelation being 
given (146ff). The Marcan theory about parables serves a similar 
aim: the characters in the text differ, in that the disciples are distin- 
guished from the outside world which does not understand; neverthe- 
less, the basic idea remains the same: the readers are shown that 
they too belong within the circle of those to whom the mystery has 
been revealed, and this implies both their privileged position as well 
as the responsibilities entailed (179ff). 

Ebeling's interpretation brought into prominence Mark's own 
kerygmatic purpose; so too it took seriously the element ofrevelation 
which exists alongside the element ofsecrecy. Nevertheless, his theory 
has won little support as the means of explaining all the secrecy 
elements in Mark,” though some have adopted this type of explana- 
tion for part of the evidence.” Ebeling's approach was undoubtedly 
very one-sided in driving a deep wedge between kerygma and history, 
as if the latter had no place in discussing the former. If Mark was 
so interested in the present kerygma, and so uninterested in past 
history, it is strange that he should have chosen to dress up his 
version of the kerygma in a form which appears to be a description 
of past history.” Further, the theory runs into some difficulties 
within the Gospel itself. The key to Ebeling's interpretation was the 
fact that some commands to silence are disobeyed. But this does 
not cover all the secrecy charges, since at times there is no mention 
of their being broken. Ebeling was thus sometimes forced to read 
an implied breaking of the command into the Marcan text. E.g. the 
order in 5:43 was seen by Ebeling as so clearly historically impossible 
that the reader must have assumed that it could not be obeyed.” 
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But the text itself gives no justification for this. The time limit in 
9:9 also causes difficulties for Ebeling, as Strecker points out.” The 
apocalyptic idea which Ebeling referred to, of a secret to be univer- 
sally revealed at a future date, does not provide a true parallel to 
the text of Mark here: in other apocalyptic literature the time of 
revelation isfuture, whereas in Mark the time in question is now past. 

The tension in Mark between secrecy and revelation thus causes 
difficulty for both the apologetic and epiphanic interpretations of 
the secret. In Wrede's theory, this tension was closely connected 
with the temporal distinction: the period before the resurrection is 
the time of secrecy, but after Easter a new situation arises. The 
significance of the resurrection as marking the boundary line between 
secrecy and revelation has also been stressed by Percy (286ff). Like 
Wrede, Percy claimed that the secret was due to the coming together 
of two streams of the tradition. However, he disagreed with Wrede's 
claim that one of these streams had viewed Jesus' life as unmessianic, 
for the secret in Mark was notjust an auxiliary concept and appeared 
to be more far-reaching than Wrede's theory implied (280). So Percy 
suggested that the secret was the result of one stream of tradition, 
which had always viewed Jesus' life as messianic, being met by 
another which had reflected more deeply on the importance of the 
cross and resurrection. Thus Percy claimed that Mark's Gospel is 
to be interpreted as very similar to the Pauline kerygma (cf. 1 Cor. 
2:8; 2 Cor. 13:4; Phil. 2:7f), where Jesus’ earthly life is to be seen 
as one of humility and lowliness, and his true glory only dates from 
the resurrection. In Mark, "lowliness" is replaced by "secrecy", but 
the basic idea remains the same.” Thus the disciples could not see 
Jesus' true glory prior to Easter, and given this understanding of 
the importance of the cross, the secrecy charges and the general 
failure to understand Jesus during his earthly life appear as a neces- 
sary part of the story.” The time limit set to the period of secrecy 
in 9:9 is thus taken very seriously. The period of secrecy is Jesus’ 
earthly life and is now past. A very similar view is represented in 
this collection of essays by the article of G. Strecker. 

Nevertheless, it is not clear that this view can solve all the problems 
of the secret. There are difficulties raised by those points in Mark 
where the secret is broken prior to Easter (cf. 1:45; 7:36). Further, 
ifit is true that the secret belongs primarily to the past, then it is not 
clear why Mark should have taken the trouble to stress it so much 
in his Gospel, and it becomes doubtful whether it has kerygmatic 
significance.” 

This interpretation has clear links with Bultmann's claim that 
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Mark is setting the stories about Jesus in terms of the (hellenistic) 
kerygma. Others have tried to develop Bultmann's insight along 
different lines. One extreme example of this has been the compre- 
hensive interpretation of Mark's Gospel by J. Schreiber in terms of 
a gnostic redeemer myth. Applied to the secrecy elements in Mark, 
Jesus' hiddenness and his failure to be understood are compared to 
the ideas in the gnostic myth where the redeemer is unrecognized 
by the supernatural powers (cf. 1 Cor. 2:8) (Schreiber, 156f). How- 
ever, this theory has been heavily criticized. Without going into the 
vexed question of whether there was a pre-Christian redeemer myth, 
Mark's Gospel lacks vital elements in the proposed scheme: there 
is no idea of pre-existence in Mark, nor is there any typically gnostic 
cosmology reflected in Mark; further, the distinctive feature of Mark 
is that Jesus is recognized by the supernatural powers but not by 
men.” 

If the attempt to interpret Mark in gnostic terms has found little 
support, Bultmann's thesis has been fruitful in a slightly different 
direction. Probably the most decisive contribution has been that of 
H. Conzelmann. Conzelmann accepts Wrede's analysis of the secrecy 
texts as indicating that they are secondary additions to the tradition. 
However, he rejects Wrede's explanation of their origin, referring 
to what has become the standard critique of Wrede's original theory, 
viz., that Mark's material was never understood non-messianically 
(1968, 42). Conzelmann ascribes the secret to Mark, and says: 


His contribution does not consist in his forcing non-messianic elements 
into a framework ofchristological belief, but rather in his putting together 
a mass of materials already understood christologically in such a way as 
to conform to the kerygma (understood in the sense of the secrecy 
christology)(1968, 42). 


He says that. "It is not the non-messianic character of the units in 
the tradition which causes the evangelist trouble, but rather their 
messianic character", so that the secret represents "an expression 
of a positive understanding of revelation" (1968, 42f). The secret is 
thus the means whereby Mark controls the Christology of his tradi- 
tion by pointing to the cross (cf. 1970, 181f). Only by such a means 
can Mark prevent his account from becoming a series of un- 
ambiguous epiphanies of a divine being,” or, in Conzelmann's 
famous words, "the secrecy theory is the hermeneutical pre- 
supposition of the genre 'gospel'" (1968, 43). 

Clearly Conzelmann's interpretation has much in common with the 
theory of Percy and Strecker: both stress the centrality of the cross for 
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Mark as the determining factor in any interpretation of the life of 
Jesus; so too, both claim that a true understanding of Jesus is only 
possible after the resurrection. Nevertheless, there is an important 
difference: for Strecker and others, the secret is a matter of past 
history alone; for Conzelmann the secret still applies in the present: 


The faithful — i.e. the readers of the book — are shown the mystery in 
such a way that it remains veiled from the world even after Easter. It 
can only be grasped through faith, i.e. in the church. To those without 
it remains hidden (1969, 139).” 


This theory, that the secret reflects the central importance of the 
cross as the only valid key for interpreting the person of Jesus, has 
found widespread support.” It is represented in this volume by the 
article of E. Schweizer, who also stresses the importance of disciple- 
ship, of "following" Jesus in the way of the cross. This pastoral 
aspect of the secret is also brought out by others: the disciple too 
must follow in the same way of humility and service as his master.” 
Thus, according to this interpretation, the secret is Mark's way of 
developing his theologia crucis. The cross and resurrection are thus 
the "ending" ofthe secret in that they provide the key to the interpre- 
tation of the whole, and indeed the story itself is told in such a way 
as to lead up to this ending.” 

One very popular further development of this theory has been 
the attempt to specify in more detail the Christology which Mark 
is seeking to control by the secret. Many have seen Mark as de- 
liberately opposing a specific Christology in his community, usually 
described as a theios anér Christology, i.e. a view which sees Jesus 
primarily in terms ofa great miracle worker and the possessor of 
supernatural power.” In this respect reference is often made to D. 
Georgi's study on Paul's opponents in 2 Corinthians. Many would 
claim that there is a close link between the Christology of Paul's 
opponents and the Christology which Mark is seeking to control: 
both profess a theios anér type of Christology and couple this with 
a belief that the same miraculous powers have been handed on to 
the community. The most thorough-going interpretation of Mark's 
Gospel along these lines is that of Weeden, who sees Mark's attitude 
as one of outright opposition to such a Christology. Others, such 
as Luz, would see Mark as trying to correct the views of his com- 
munity rather more gently, by incorporation rather than by outright 
opposition.” In either case Mark is seen as taking the stress away 
from the miracles and pointing to the cross as the decisive event for 
reaching a true evaluation of Jesus.” 
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Overall, the theory that the secret is Mark's way of stressing the 
centrality ofthe cross is very attractive. It takes seriously the results 
of form criticism which sees that a non-messianic Jesus tradition is 
hard to envisage; it also takes seriously the time limit set in 9:9 (even 
ifit has to interpret this as referring to only the possibility of under- 
standing after Easter): above all it seeks to explain the relationship 
between history and kerygma which is involved in the writing of 
any "Gospel”.” Nevertheless, there are still problems. Why do some 
of the miracle stories lack a secrecy charge (e.g. 5:1—20)?* Why too 
are some of the secrecy charges disobeyed whilst others are not? 

These are the main lines of interpretation of the messianic secret 
in Mark. Many have followed Wrede in assuming that the texts 
which he collected are all to be explained in the same way. This has 
frequently been contested by those who would see the secrecy 
elements as originating in Jesus’ own ministry.” However, even 
amongst those who would see Marcan redaction at work in some 
parts of the secrecy material, there is one part of Wrede's evidence 
which is often discussed separately from the rest. This is the motif 
of the disciples’ lack of understanding. Many would claim that this 
should be considered separately from the other secrecy passages. 
For example. Tyson points out that, in the rest of the secrecy 
material, people recognize Jesus’ true identity but are forbidden to 
publicize it. whereas the disciples have a wrong conception ofJesus' 
nature.” 

Very diverse positions have been adopted with regard to this 
apparently unfavourable portrait ofthe disciples in Mark. One view 
which has attracted a lot of interest is that the disciples represent a 
group within Mark's own community, and Mark's unfavourable 
picture represents a polemical attitude towards this group. This view 
is represented in this volume by the article of Tyson, who claims 
that the disciples represent the Jerusalem church of Mark's day: 
these Christians have too narrow a view of messiahship (conceiving 
of it solely in royal terms), and fail to give central importance to 
the cross. The view that the Jerusalem church is under attack in 
Mark is also shared by others." By far the most thorough-going 
explanation of Mark along these lines is that of T. J. Wecden. 
Weeden does not specify the geographical location of Mark's 
opponents, but he sees them as represented by the disciples in 
the Gospel, and. like Tyson, he sees them as having an erroneous 
Christology. Peter's confession at 8:29 shows that he only under- 
stands Jesus as the Christ on the basis of the miracles: it is thus the 
confession of Jesus as a theios anér. Weeden believes that the oppo- 
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nents based their claims on resurrection appearances which gave 
them positions of privilege and power. By contrast, he claims, Mark 
writes his story in such a way as to deny any resurrection appearances 
to the opponents at all: the transfiguration, claimed by the opponents 
to be a resurrection appearance, is put back into the ministry of 
Jesus, and the secrecy charge of 9:9 shows how such a claim by the 
opponents might arise (news of the story only originated after Easter) 
but also that it is false. The silence of the women at the tomb (16:8) 
shows that the disciples never received the angels' message and so 
can never have seen the risen Jesus.” 

Such a reading of Mark is not without its difficulties. This wholly 
negative view of the disciples had already been rejected by Wrede,” 
and it involves a certain amount of forcing of the evidence. The 
ending of Mark (cf. 16:7) suggests a theophany and hence a restora- 
tion of the disciples, rather than their final rejection.” Further, 
negative features about the disciples are balanced by equally positive 
ones.” It is thus by no means clear that the disciples’ role is one of 
implacable doctrinal opposition to Jesus.” Thus other critics would 
see the disciples’ role in Mark more positively.” Also it may be that 
not all the passages originally listed by Wrede in this category have 
the same function: some may be using the motif of lack of under- 
standing simply to highlight the importance of the miracle or teaching 
in question, and not all the passages suggest that the incompre- 
hension is culpable.” Thus although the theory that Mark may be 
trying to correct another christological view by the secret is widely 
accepted, the refinement which would identify the disciples with the 
proponents of such a Christology is more difficult to sustain. 

The problem of the unity of the secrecy motifs has also been 
raised by others, independently of the question of the disciples’ 
incomprehension. We have seen that all the main explanations of 
the meaning of the secret in Mark explain different parts of the 
evidence very well, but each has its own difficulties. Thus a feature 
of some recent discussions of the problem has been the questioning 
of Wrede's initial premiss that all the secrecy texts must be explained 
in the same way, and the adoption of different explanations for 
various parts of the evidence. The most influential attempt to do 
this is that of U. Luz, who distinguishes two distinct motifs in Mark. 
The commands to silence after miracles are to be interpreted in the 
light of their being broken, and hence they simply highlight Jesus’ 
glory as a miracle-worker (i.e. an "epiphanic" interpretation for this 
part of the evidence); however, the commands to silence which con- 
cern Jesus’ identity (1:34; 3:11f; 8:30) are not disobeyed, and these 
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show that Jesus’ true identity can only be understood in the light 
of the cross.” 

There has been a tendency among others to discount Mark's 
theological contribution almost entirely. For Trocmé, Wrede's col- 
lection of texts is really only a hotch-potch of unrelated material. 
He claims that the secrecy charges after miracles are the exception 
rather than the rule and are probably pre-Marcan; the commands 
to the demons are simply a suppression of praise from those who 
cannot be disciples; the failure of the disciples to understand has 
nothing to do with a messianic secret; the private instruction given 
to the disciples is never christological, but simply serves as a literary 
device to highlight the particular teaching involved. "In other words, 
under close scrutiny, the theory of the Messianic Secret simply 
vanishes for lack of evidence" (1973,10). The most recent full-length 
discussion of the problem is that of H. Räisänen, whose concluding 
chapter is reproduced in this volume. Räisänen too questions the 
unity ofthe secrecy motifs. Different explanations probably apply in 
different cases. The "real" messianic secret only includes the com- 
mands to silence about Jesus’ identity (1:34; 3:1 If; 8:30). Räisänen 
argues that these texts are probably redactional, and he tentatively 
adopts a solution similar to that of Percy, that Jesus’ true identity 
is only recognizable after Easter. However, he says that one should 
not exaggerate Mark's own theological contribution: there were 
many, at times contradictory, elements in the pre-Marcan tradition, 
and Mark may have been content to hand these on, rather than 
impose a consistent, theological viewpoint on the material. A similar 
view is taken by R. Pesch in his recent commentary on Mark. Pesch 
quotes Räisänen's conclusions extensively to show agreement with 
his own views. However, he goes even further than Räisänen in 
ascribing 3:11f and 8:30 to the pre-Marcan tradition. Thus only 1:34 
is taken to be due to Mark's redaction. Mark is, for Pesch, the 
"conservative redactor", not the creative theologian which modern 
redaction critics have suggested.*” 

If the idea of the existence of the messianic secret in Mark is not 
rejected as a modern invention, there is still the problem of whether 
the secret should be regarded as an isolated phenomenon within 
early Christianity. Precise parallels in Judaism are not easy to dis- 
cover, as we have seen. Wrede himself pointed to a few similar 
features in the Fourth Gospel, but concluded that "the actual idea 
of the messianic secret seems to have had only a short history" 
(1971, 244). This has been questioned in J. M. Robinson's recent 
article (1978). Parallels for some parts of the secrecy complex in 
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Mark, viz. the parable theory and the belief that Easter marked the 
dividing line between secrecy and revelation, are now amply docu- 
mented from the Nag Hammadi texts. Jesus’ mysterious teaching is 
there interpreted to the chosen few, usually after Easter. Robinson 
thus questions whether Wrede was right to concentrate primarily 
on the silencing commands and the question of Jesus’ identity. 
Further, he points to the fact that in 8:32 Jesus speaks "openly", 
prior to Easter. Thus Robinson argues: 


There seems to be in Mark an effort to push back the hermeneutical 
turning point from Easter to the point in the so-called public ministry 
when Jesus began to teach kerygmatically ... It may be that we have to 
do here with what was in substance the rationale for the genre Gospel, 
as an emergent orthodoxy sought to validate Jesus prior to his death as a 
source of ultimate interpretation and not just as what emergent Gnosti- 
cism could all-too-readily dispense with, a coded text (1978, 142). 


This attempt to use the Nag Hammadi texts to illuminate the 
messianic secret no doubt merits further discussion. Clearly there 
are problems of dating: how far is it legitimate to use these later 
gnostic texts as background for the earlier canonical Gospels? With 
regard to Robinson's specific points, it is possible that Wrede placed 
too much stress on the silencing commands. But these commands 
are still part of the secrecy complex in Mark, and it is not clear how 
they are illuminated by the gnostic texts. Moreover, 9:9, which comes 
after the "open" teaching in 8:32, still suggests that Easter will mark 
a significant turning-point in the revelation of what is secret. Never- 
theless, Robinson's essay may show where further insights into the 
significance of the messianic secret may be gained. 

This survey shows that there is a wide divergence of opinion about 
the correct interpretation of the secrecy elements in Mark. Most 
critics today would probably agree that Wrede's originalexplanation 
of the secret is not tenable, and that he tried to explain too many 
features of Mark's Gospel by his theory. (E.g. the secrecy charge 
in 1:25, and the privacy motifin the miracles, are probably standard 
features of such stories.) However, unanimity ends there. The prob- 
lems of how much in Mark should be considered as part of the 
"messianic secret", how much goes back to Jesus, whether it is right 
to explain all the secrecy texts by a single theory, etc., are all questions 
which continue to receive different answers. There has been a recent 
trend, especially amongst American scholars, to use the methods 
and insights of literary criticism in analysing the gospel texts, and 
it may well be that such an approach may shed further light on the 
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messianic secret in Mark.*' Insights from the field of sociology may 
also be fruitful,’ and the Nag Hammadi texts, now fully available 
in translated form, may enable us to extend the background against 
which we can interpret the Gospels. 

The problems of the messianic secret in Mark is not of academic 
interest alone. Some earlier critics of Wrede's book believed that 
the conclusions which he drew about the lack of any messianic 
claims by Jesus undermined the basis of Christian faith. Others who 
have been more prepared to accept this feature of Wrede's theory 
would see the secret in Mark as the result of later Christians 
struggling with the problems of their faith in new situations. The 
latter approach makes the messianic secret no less relevant for con- 
temporary Christianity than the former. For only in dialogue with 
the past, and with Christians who struggled to respond to their own 
situation, can Christians today begin to work out what their attitudes 
should be. 


NOTES 


1 Wrede, 1971. The term "messianic secret" has become the conventional English 
equivalent of the German Messiasgeheimnis (the term which Wrede used in the 
original title ofhis book in German in 1901) and so has been used here. However 
the German word Geheimnis carries the sense of "mystery" as well as "secret", 
so that a rigid translation of Geheimnis by "secret" is sometimes misleading. 

2 The importance of Wrede's work is particularly stressed by Bultmann, 1964, 41f. 
Cf. also W. C. Robinson, pp. 97f here. 

3 Cf. D. R. Catchpole's review of Wrede's book, EvO 46 (1974) 55f. 

4 Cf. the comments of W. G. Kiimmel, /ntroduction to the New Testament (London: 
SCM/Nashville and New York: Abingdon, 1975) 91: "The aim of the evangelist 
in introducing the dogmatic theory is in no way clearly perceptible", and Luz: 
"The messianic secret is still a mystery" (p. 75 here). 

5 Histories of research are to be found in Ebeling, 1939; Percy, 1953, 271ff; Clark, 
1962; Blevins, 1965; Glasswell, 1965a; Minette de Tillesse, 1968, 9-34; Aune, 
1969, 1-13; Räisänen, 1976, 18-49; Powley, 1979. However, nearly all of these 
are either not in English, or not easily available to the general reader, being 
in the form of unpublished theses. 

6 H. J. Holtzmann, Die synoptischen Evangelien (Leipzig: Engelmann, 1863); 
B. Weiss, A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament (ET London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1888), both building on the earlier studies of C. G. Wilke, Der 
Urevangelist (Leipzig, 1838) and C. H. Weisse, Die evangelische Geschichte 
(Leipzig, 1838). 

7 This is of course a non sequitur: the fact that Mark is earlier than the other 
Gospels can show nothing about its historical reliability in absolute terms. 


8 See Wrede's own summary (1971, 11f); also Raisanen, 1976, 19. 
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Thus Wrede is probably more important than Schweitzer in bringing to an end 
the "old quest" for the historical Jesus: see J. M. Robinson, 1959, 32ff. 

See, however, Robinson's article here for doubts about how far Wrede was true 
to bis own principles in this respect. 

Wrede rejected the view that "Son of Man" here might be a roundabout way of 
saying "I" or "man" by claiming that for Mark it must be a messianic designation. 
(Wrede tended to use the term "messianic" somewhat loosely to refer to anything 
which suggested that Jesus had supernatural power and authority.) 

See Wrede's own summary of the views of his predecessors (1971, 255ff). 
Wrede referred to 4:13; 4:40-1; 6:50-2; 7:18; 8:16-21; 9:5f; 9:19; 10:24; 14:37-41 
(1971, 1019. 

Wrede has frequently been misread as claiming that the secret is due to Mark 
himself (cf. Räisänen, 24, for a list of authors). But see also Robinson's article 
here, where he shows how, in most of his book, Wrede appears to assume that 
the secret is the work of Mark himself, and only introduces the theory of a 
pre-Marcan stage at the end of his analysis. 

Robinson says that Wrede appealed to "inconsistencies" (pp. 98f here); however, 
Wrede only spoke of elements that were unresolved or unharmonized (unausge- 
glichenes), which is perhaps rather weaker than "inconsistent". 

Cf. Schweitzer's criticism of Wrede, noted below; also Taylor, 1948; Aune, 1969; 
see too Dunn's essay reprinted here. 

Cf. the comment of Barbour, 1968, 327: "Much of Wrede's theory about Mark 
could still be true even if Jesus had as a matter of history only forborne to make 
Messianic claims because they would be misunderstood." 

See Jülicher, 1906, 23; Bousset, 1906, 168f (Bousset later changed his mind about 
the secret: see n. 46 below). In England the same argument was used by Sanday, 
1907, 75f; Peake, 1924, 56; Rawlinson, 1925, 260; Taylor, 1948, 147. The argu- 
ment has some validity, but it is by no means clear that the only alternative is 
that the title stems from Jesus' own claims for himself during his ministry. Cf. 
N. A. Dahl, "The Crucified Messiah", in The Crucified Messiah and Other Essays 
(ET Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1974) 10-36, who argues that the title Messiah 
may derive primarily from the charges made against Jesus at his trial: Jesus’ 
silence in the face of the charge meant that he was crucified as Messiah. The 
early Church then turned this into a positive confession of faith in the light of 
the resurrection, seen as God's vindication of the crucified Messiah. 

See n. 46 below. 

Wrede replied to Weiss in his later article of 1904, this being virtually the only 
answer made by Wrede to his critics (he died in 1906). Wrede still defended his 
thesis by referring to the stereotyped nature of these commands as implying a 
common origin for them all. (For a similar modern view, see Horstmann, 1969, 
125.) In fact Wrede was probably on weak ground here: many would now see 
the command in 1:25 as traditional in Mark, the silencing of the demon being 
the standard means whereby the power of the demon is overcome — cf. O. 
Bauernfeind's programmatic study, Die Worte der Dämonen im Markusevan- 
gelium (Stuttgart, 1927). See too Bultmann, 1963, 209f; Kee, 1977, 169; and 
several others including Luz, p. 81 here, and Strecker, p. 51 here. 
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Weiss. 1903. 236f; Boussel. 1906, 172ff; Wernlc, 1917, 339. 


22 For the generally negative reaction or English scholarship to German "scepti- 
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cism" in the earlier pan of this century, see Robert Morgan. "Non Angli sed 
Angeli: Some Anglican Reactions to German Gospel Criticism", in S. W. Sykes, 
D. Holmes (ed.). New Studies in Theology I (London: Duckworth. 1980) 1-30. 
Cf. Peake's comment: "Wrede's solution has met with little or any acceptance. 
And rightly so, for it involves a scepticism as to the trustworthiness of our narra- 
tives so radical that, if it could be justified, we could hardly trust them for any- 
thing" (1924, 56). This can scarcely be called a scientific argument! 


He said that Wrede wrote "in the style of a Prussian official" with "all the 
arrogance of a certain sort of common sense" (70). He accused Wrede of a lack 
of imagination (70) and called his theory "utterly artificial and impossible" (74). 


S. Neill. The Interpretation ofthe New Testament 1861—1961 (Oxford: OUP, 1966) 
248. 

The secrecy must be "connected with the recasting of the Messianic idea which 
our Lord certainly carried out, divesting it of its associations with political action 
and transforming it from a kingdom of this world to a Kingdom of God and 
of the Spirit" (1904. 324). 

Cf. Taylor. 1948. 151: "In truth the Messiah, He would not be the Messiah until 
His task was accomplished." Cf. too Longenecker, 1969, noting possible parallels 
with the Teacher of Righteousness at Qumran and Bar Kochbah, claims that 
"no man can be defined as a messiah in Judaism before he has accomplished the 
task of the anointed" (213, quoting Flusser). See too Dunn, p. 129 here. Sanday 
revised his views about the apocalyptic element in Jesus’ teaching in a later article 
(1911), where he rather backtracked on his earlier enthusiasm for Schweitzer's 
views. He did not discuss the secrecy elements explicitly here, but the logic of his 
view would suggest a return to the position of his 1904 article. 


Cf. Sanday's earlier view (n. 25 above); J. Weiss, Bousset and Wernle as in n. 
21 above: Peake, 1924. 66f; Rawlinson. 1925, 262: Taylor, 1952, 377 (though 
he appears to criticize this view on p. 123); O. Cullmann, The Christology of 
the New Testament (ET London: SCM/Philadelphia: Westminster, 1959) 124f; 
Moule, 1975, 241; Dunn. pp. 127f here;cf. too Manson's claim: "The messianic 
secret ... is not concerned with the identity of the Messiah but with the nature 
of his task" (1955, 220). 

Wrede. 1971. 41f: see too Percy. 1953. 272: Minette de Tillesse, 1968, 19; 
Räisänen. 1976, 30. Dunn infers this from a number of different passages. 


But if so. why does the secrecy charge come before Peter has rejected Jesus' 
teaching about the necessity of suffering? By v. 30 Peter has given no hint that 
he has a false idea of messiahship. Thus, contra Manson (n. 27 above), 8:30 
does appear to be about the identity of the Messiah, rather than simply about 
the nature of his task. (8:30 is not discussed by Manson.) 


30 As indeed is done by Rawlinson. Moule and Dunn (e.g. Jesus might have 


wished for privacy). Cullmann does not deal with the rest of Wrede's evidence. 
Taylor's explanation of other texts appears to be somewhat confused: see Powley, 
1980. Cf. too Barbour's comment about the theory that Jesus was avoiding 
political ideas of messiahship: "This does not cover all the passages concerned 
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very effectively, and there is a remarkable lack or passages in which Jesus is 
reported as trying to counter possible misunderstandings" (1968, 327). 

Cf. Bultmann's famous sentence: "Jesus' call to decision implies a Christology" 
(1951, 43). 
Cf. Räisänen. 1976, 32. See too Bultmann's critique (1951, 32) and also Strecker, 
pp. 51-3 here, where this claim is given further backing. If this claim can be 
established, then it renders questionable all attempts to see the secrecy texts as 
basically historical: cf. Fuller, 1963, 94f. There is, however, a danger of circularity 
in the argument: a secrecy text is said to be redactional because the secrecy motif 
is Marcan, but the secret is only said to be Marcan because all the secrecy texts 
are redactional. Vocabulary statistics are perhaps a better guide (cf. Luz's article 
here). 

Cf. Lohmeyer, 1963, 41. E.g. 1:44; 5:43; 8:26 are taken as pre-Marcan, whilst 
1:34; 7:36; 9:9 are taken as redactional. 

1963, 25 (on 1:11), 28 (on 1:12f), etc. 

Ibid., 5-7. 

See Percy, 1953, 282-6; Burkill, 1961, 206-13; Minette de Tillesse, 1968, 30f; 
Horstmann. 1969. 111f. 
First in Justin's Dialogue with Trypho, 8. 

4 Ezra is to be dated c.100A.D.The date of the Similitudes of Enoch (i.e. chaps. 
37-71, which is the part containing the references to the "Son of Man") is 
uncertain. So far, however, no parts of this section of 1 Enoch have been found 
at Qumran. although fragments from elsewhere in the book have been discovered. 
This must, therefore, cast some doubt on whether the Similitudes are pre- 
Christian. 

The parallelism would be better if in 1 Enoch, Enoch could be identified as the 
Son of Man whilst on earth. However, Sjöberg rejected this interpretation, 
claiming that in chap. 71, Enoch becomes the Son of Man only after leaving 
the earth (Sjöberg, 1955. 125 n. 1). 

Cf. n. 32 above. 

Sec p. 130 here; cf. Moulc, 1975, 242f. 
Cf. Raisanen, 1976,32f.The issues of historicity and Mark's theology are logically 
separable: what is theologically important for Mark is not ipso facto unhistorical. 
Cf. Barbour's comment quoted in n. 17 above. 

Bultmann, 1951, 32; 1963, 347; 1964, 41. 

See Strecker, pp. 50f here. 

Manson, 1955, 212, is somewhat misleading when he appeals to Dibelius and 
claims that a distinction must be drawn between the manner and the fact of the 
cure, and that 5:43 etc. apply to only the former. In fact, Dibelius docs make 
this distinction, but claims that texts like 5:43 are about the fact, and not just 
about the manner, of the cure; Dibelius thought that they were patently un- 
historical and therefore part of Mark's messianic secret. 

See pp. 44-8 here. Also Weiss, 1903, 58 (for those parts of the text which are not 
historical); Wernle. 1907, 115; Bousset's later view. 1970, I07f: Lightfoot. 1935. 
66-76: Grant, 1943, I61f; Nineham, 1963. 31f; Haenchen, 1968. 133f: also, in 
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part, Minette de Tillesse, 1968, 323f. Cf. too Boobyer, 1960, who says that the 
secret sets out to explain not the Jews’ rejection of Jesus, but God's rejection 
of the Jews. In Burldll's view Mark also has a tendency to portray the earthly 
Jesus in the full glare of a divine epiphany, as in the Fourth Gospel, and this 
leads to some "strain" on the secret. (Cf. Burkill, 1961, 196f; 1963, 188-209). 
This tension in Mark is similar to that postulated by Wrede; but whereas for 
the latter the two views were ascribed to distinct streams of tradition, Burkill 
appears to postulate two radically different views in Mark's own redaction. 
Hence one must not confuse Wrede's view with the apologetic theory, as is done 
by, for example, Cullmann, 1959 (n. 27), 124f; Vielhauer, 1965, 201; Kee, 1977, 
168. 

For this standard critique of the apologetic theory, see Percy, 1953, 281; Sjöberg, 
1955, 117f; Räisänen, 1976, 35f; see further, Dahl's essay here, p. 29f. 

But see Theissen, 1974, 220. 

See Luz's essay here; also Tagawa, 1966, and Roloff, 1969 (see n. 79 below); 
Minette de Tillesse, 1968, 51, 111, 180, 251, etc.; also Percy, 1953, 289, referring 
to 4:40f; 8:32f; 9:32. 

See Powley, 1969, 309. 

Ebeling, 1939, 133; cf. the comment of Koch, 1975, 66. 

See Strecker, p. 58 here; also Räisänen, 1976, 115. 

Percy, 1953, 299. 

Cf. Kertelge, 1970, 191ff; also those listed in n. 61 below. 

As recognized by Percy himself (1953, 298); also Räisänen, 1976, 44. 

See Ambrozic, 1972, 28f. 


See Vielhauer, 1965, 200; Strecker, p. 55 here; for a fuller discussion of Schreiber's 
views, see E. Best, The Temptation and the Passion — The Marcan Soteriology 
(Cambridge: CUP, 1965) 125-32. 

Cf. Marxsen, 1968, 137; also Glasswell, 1965b, 157: "The theme of the messianic 
secret stands over against false approaches to history or miracle which would 
preclude the choice of faith and forget that this is based on the Gospel and not 
on anything to do with the history itself." 

Cf. also Glasswell, 1980. For Glasswell, the secret's significance is that it brings 
out the true relationship between history and the gospel as one of constant 
tension: neither can be dissolved into the other, but the two cannot be separated. 
The historical Jesus is the basis and presupposition of the gospel, but the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the corresponding commitment of faith are not dispensable. 
See also Vielhauer, 1965, 213f; Luz p. 87 here; Schreiber, 1961, 158f; J. M. 
Robinson, 1962, 203f; Koester, 1971, 189; Keck, 1966, 368; Fuller, 1965, 228; 
Betz, 1968, 124; Minette de Tillesse, 1968,321ff; Ambrozic, 1972, 99; Lambrecht, 
1973, 273; Koch, 1975, 186; Anderson, 1976, 94f, 216. 

See, for example, Keck, 1966; Minette de Tillesse, 1968, 278, 319ff; Lambrecht, 
1973; also the essays here by W. C. Robinson and Dahl. 

For the importance of the "ending" of any literary work as giving meaning and 
coherence to the whole, see Kermode, 1967. However, it should be noted that 
this claim about the literary function ofthe secret within Mark is quite indepen- 
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dent of the question of the historicity of the secret: cf. nn. 17, 42 above. Also 
the possibility that the cross constitutes the literary "ending" of the story does 
not necessarily mean that the secret itselfis thought of as ended: cf. the difference 
between Conzelmann and Strecker noted above. 
So, forexample, Schreiber, Vielhauer, Fuller, Koester, Keck, Luz, Schweizer; also 
Weeden, 1971. 

See p. 88 here. Luz has recently attempted to reconstruct more precisely the 
views of the pre-Marcan tradition in "Das Jesusbild der vormarkinischen Tradi- 
tion", in G. Strecker (ed.), Jesus Christus in Historic and Theologie (Festschrift 
for H. Conzelmann. Tubingen: Mohr, 1975) 347-74. 

For attempts to isolate pre-Marcan traditions, especially in the miracle stories, 
which present the view which Mark may be trying to correct, see L. E. Keck, 
"Mk 3,7-12 and Mark's Christology", JBL 84 (1965) 341-58; P. J. Achtemeier, 
"Toward the Isolation of Pre-Markan Miracle Catenae", JBL 89 (1970) 265-91, 
and "The Origin and Function of the Pre-Marcan Miracle Catenae", JBL 91 
(1972) 198-221; Kuhn, 1971, 191 ff. 

See especially Conzelmann and Glasswell. 

See Räisänen, 1976, 42; also W. C. Robinson's article here. 

See the articles of Moule and Dunn; also Manson, 1955, 212: "No voice from 
Heaven has declared that all the injunctions to secrecy in Mark spring from the 
same motive, and there is no reason on earth why we should suppose that they 
do." 

See Tyson, p. 36 here; cf. too Kuby, 1958. 

See Bultmann, 1963, 258; Schreiber, 1961, 177-9; Tagawa, 1966, 174ff; Trocmé, 
1975, 120ff; J. D. Crossan, "Mark and the Relatives of Jesus", NovT 15 (1973) 
81-113; Kelber, 1974. 

A similar theory, i.e. that Mark's presentation of the disciples is wholly negative, 
is given by Kelber, 1974. However, according to Kelber, the opponents of Mark 
(represented by the disciples in the story) err not so much in their Christology 
as in their eschatological beliefs. 

Wrede, 1971, 106; see too Catchpole's review of Wrede (n. 3), 56f. 

Cf. D. R. Catchpole, "The Fearful Silence of the Women at the Tomb", Journal 
of Theology for Southern Africa 18 (1977) 3-10. 

See Meye, 1967, and Räisänen, 1976, 136, who refer to texts such as Mark 1:17; 
3:14f; 6:7-13. Weeden, 1971, 168, thinks that these give the opponents’ views 
of the disciples. 

Best, 1977, 393f, points out that where the disciples do oppose Jesus, it is by no 
means exclusively with reference to the question of Christology. For further 
discussion of Weeden, see Schweizer, 1973; C. J. A. Hickling, "A Problem of 
Method in Gospel Research", Religious Studies 10 (1974) 339-46. 

E.g. as guarantors of the Church's tradition of Jesus' words (Meye, 1967); as 
representatives of the later Church and examples for later Christians, partly to 
be followed (Peter's confession), partly to take warning from (Peter's rejection 
of Jesus’ way of the cross) (Hawkin, 1972); as examples for the community to 
show God's love as refusing to give up even after human failure (Best, 1977). 
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78 See Focant, 1975; also Räisänen, 1976, 136. 
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See pp. 75ffhere. Similarly Roloff, 1969, distinguishes three motifs: the silencing 
ofthe demons is taken over from the tradition and should be seen as no more than 
a standard feature of exorcism stories (cf. n. 20 above); the commands to silence 
after the miracles are to be interpreted in the light of their being disobeyed 
(hence as Luz); only the commands to silence addressed to the disciples are 
really part of the messianic secret, and this shows an historical awareness that 
the disciples receive instruction from the earthly Jesus, but they can only under- 
stand it after Easter. (Hence Roloff is close here to the interpretation of Percy 
and Strecker.) Roloff's threefold division of the texts is also that of Tagawa, 
1966. Tagawa interprets the first two groups (commands to the demons and to 
those who have been healed) as Roloff does. However, he sees the motif of the 
disciples' incomprehension as part of a polemic against the Jerusalem church. 

Pesch, 1977, 36-45. 

Cf. the recent study by Kermode, 1979. However, despite its title, Kermode's 
book does not set out to deal with the texts in Mark usually associated with 
the messianic secret, apart from Mark 4:11f. Kermode deals more with the 
general opaqueness of all narrative, rather than with the secrecy elements in 
Mark's Gospel. His book is suggestive rather than definitive, and there are 
clearly further insights to be gained from considering Mark from a literary-critical 
point of view. See review article by H. D. Betz, Journal of Religion (1982). 

Cf. the recent study of Mark's Gospel by Kee, 1977. According to Kee, the 
secret is related to the confidence of Mark's community that its hopes will be 
realized (1977, 174f). 
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